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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF STENCILING. 



By Frederick Parsons. 



cessorics to notice. Unless we are using some simple little 
ornament of an independent kind, like the fleur de Us or a 
single star pattern, it is necessary to fix the stencil plate to the 
ground-work. Even with the above kind it requires some prac- 



Part II. Tools for Stenciling. Mix- 
ing the Paint. Using the 
Stencil. 




N our February issue 
the reader was in- 
structed concerning 
the nature and prep- 
aration of the sten- 
cil. We will now con- 
sider the other prin- 
cipal factors involv- 
ed, the brush and 
the paint, closing the 
present article with instructions for using 
all three. 

The style of paint brush which is pur- 
posely designed for use in stencil work 
consists of a round and level bundle of 
bristles. They are made in varying sizes (costing proportion- 
ately), and I can freely advise the reader to patronize Mr. 
Wiggers the well-known stencil cutter of New York. 

Given a good brush, or brushes, the next important item is to 
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Stenciled Frieze. By H. Hamilton 



know how to keep them so. This is simple enough to the pains- 
taking, as regular washing out with soap and warm water (not 
hot) every time after use, rinsing in cold water, and drying 
over night keeps the bristles clean and elastic. If water colors 
are used soap is not a necessity; simply 
use warm water. But please remember 
that the bristles must be cleansed from 
point to the stump, or handle end, other- 
wise it will become stiff and hard, practi- 
cally ruined. 

The stencil brush is used with dabbing or 
stippling movement; but we may often 
substitute this by rubbing with the end of 
the brush. The dabbing method is very 
necessary when we are using a light, 
opaque paint on a darker ground, but when 
stenciling dark on light we can often use 
the paint quite thin, more like a stain or 
wash, and then the rubbing is best. In all 
cases have a piece of wood at hand on 
which to dab the brush after dipping it 
into the paint. This enables one to be sure 
the brush is not overloaded, for such 
usually means spoiled work. The nature 
of the paint we use to stencil with depends 
entirely upon the nature of the ground we 
work upon, so we will discuss these two 
items later. Just here, under the division 
of tools, we have some very useful little ac- 



tice and care to hold it rigidly in place with the left hand 
while the right uses the brush; but with any stencil border or 
ornament more than about six inches square we must pin the 
pattern to the work. 

Twenty, or even ten, years ago the ex- 
pert professional decorator had to make 
many little accessory tools and devices 
which to-day are substituted by machine- 
made articles, and the modern stencil pin 
is one of the latter which he values highly. 
With a few of these points one pair of 
hands is able to execute a large diaper 
design on a wall which would otherwise 
to be held in place by one or two 
assistants. With the average plaster 
they penetrate readily, hold firmly, and 
drawn straight out make no noticeable 
ark on the groundwork. For ceiling 
rv3ggy>^gjte|^ S5^ %^-^: stenciling it is well to use double the quan- 
■^ 5 ^ ■ ^^^^ _ tity of pins, as the weight of the pattern is 

pulling them out. 

In my first paper I explained how a bro- 
ken stencil may be repaired, and nowa- 
days we have the up-to-date, metal, stencil 
tie. Personally I think the sticking plas- 
ter and the old fashioned method answers best for small stencils 
and thin paper; but with large and heavy diapers, such for in- 
stance, as diapers on church walls, Mr. Wiggers' tie is a valuable 
acquisition. My readers who are familiar with the Japanese sten- 
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cil-plate know how the Jap holds his pattern together with very 
fine silken threads. Just in this way the big stencil ties work in, 
as for large ornament and ceiling work the tie is comparatively 
so fine as not to be noticeable when stenciled. There is yet an- 
other little wrinkle on appliances, and this also refers to the 
stencil. In stenciling a frieze border on any large ornament on 
ceiling or walls it is an ex- 
cellent thing to make a 
small, light wooden frame, 
or " sketcher," and fasten 
with glue or tacks the edge 
of the stencil onto it. In 
using, the frame, of course, 
will be on the face, and, 
apart from its helpfulness 
in keeping the pattern 
close to the ground while 
stenciling, it materiallysup- 
ports and preserves a sten- 
cil when we are using 
heavy paint, which invari- 
ably gathers on the sur- 
face and drags it out of 
shape. The slips of wood 
must be smooth and level, 
the side against the sten- 
cil at least, and the lighter 
the better. 

Grounds for stenciling 
upon may be prepared 
either in water or oil 
paints. The former cate- 
gory includes all pigments 
or substances which are 
spread through the medium 
of water and "bound" 
with either glue, gum, ale, 
sugar or kindred sub- 
stances. The common 
method of preparing 
water-color paint for house 
use is to dissolve whiting, 
or " Paris white," in 
water, then to add the 
color for tinting purposes, 
and, lastly, some warm 
glue which holds the par- 
ticles of the paint to the 
surface when the water has 
evaporated. All water 
paint has the property of 
drying some 50 per cent, 
lighter than it appears as 
wet; so that a decided 
gray tint in the vessel 
dries out, when spread, to 
a pure-looking white. This 
effect is simply due to the 
water and can be readily 
understood by an ele- 
mentary study of physics. 
Oil-painted grounds differ 
from water chiefly in regard 
to cost and durability. No 
water-color work can be 
washed or moistened with- 
out injury, whereas oil 
paint can be cleaned with 
soap and water repeatedly. 
Of recent years various 
preparations of silicate of 
soda have been combined 

with pigments to make a paint which does not alter color 
when drying and can be washed. " Duresco " is the name 
of one such paint. This has been largely used in Europe 
for some years, and has now been put upon the market in 
America, under the name of "Onresco." For house in- 
teriors Duresco is an ideal paint for stencil decoration, being 
prepared in many beautiful tints, non-poisonous to handle and 
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drying without gloss, just as water color. But very few modern 
and progressive decorators, in this year of grace, '95, go to all 
the trouble of making water paint by the old process. Many 
dry-tinted distempers, or kalsomines, are now prepared by 
machinery, and one of the latest " Muresco " has the very 
hearty support of the decorative trades in the Eastern States. 

Glue, pigment and body 
substance are very finely 
ground together, so that 
the addition of only boil- 
ing water converts it into 
excellent water paint. I 
am told that when this 
article first became known 
some of the journeymen 
painters, through their 
trades union, denounced 
its use, because it saved 
time and enabled an ama- 
teur to make his own — a 
very amusing condemna- 
tion, but also a strong 
tribute to the value of the 
product. One other good 
quality of "Muresco" is 
its guaranteed freedom 
from arsenic, and since 
common glues and whiting 
are often slightly tainted 
this is a tangible advan- 
tage. 

Oil-painted grounds for 
stenciling upon should be 
finished in " flatting," or 
mat surface; and as this 
should be always stippled, 
and, moreover, requires 
some experience to prepare 
and manipulate the paint, 
a qualified housepainter 
should be employed. With 
both " Duresco. " and 
" Muresco" there is no 
reason why any intelligent 
and painstaking amateur 
should not use it himself on 
a chamber or small room. 
I do not particularly advise 
this, since the want of ex- 
perience and trade facili- 
ties will make the plain 
grounding no easy task ; 
rather let the artistic 
readers rest content with 
arranging the colorscheme 
and doing the ornamenta- 
tion. 

We will now turn to the 
stencil paint, and which 
may, or may not, be of the 
same nature as the ground 
color. First, in regard to 
oil paint. If we wish to 
stencil a pure white or 
cream color on a medium 
color ground the former 
must be mixed and used 
quite thickly. A thin 
white, if stenciled on a 
decided color, will, on 
drying, become a faint tint 
of the ground color, only 
slightly more grayish. Both thick and thin paint should be 
made from white lead, turpentine and a little (about one 
sixteenth) japanners' gold size added thereto. Upon a per- 
fectly flat ground some beautiful, silky effects can be made 
by diapering' thereon in a varnish paint of darker shade. This 
can only be done upon flatted paint or " Duresco," the English 
silicate paint. 



